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ABSTRACT 
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/ PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT' AS PROBLEM^SOLVING ' ^ X . 

I STRA^TEGIES IN JEDOCATIOy;' .A Repbtt on^Wc ^ ^ ' ^ X 
^ , Richmond (Vii^^inla) Experience • . . - ' * 

Platming la planning is iplatol|ig; Not so! Yes , it may mean a few 



I _ 

T^OplB in a "thir^k-^ank setting"; bitfa flow charts, data collections, 
' I^nalx4;lcdl^xcik)rts, statistical charts/ rcsedrclj reports,* mathematical 



*lDDd?l8^^ and various IfJ^ts and pieces of information tacK^d on (he vails. 
Theiresull: of their, work would be a we 11 -documented, sophisticated p^an 
which could be Issued with orders to implement. 
. - : Although the above desct^iptlon w£i8 written* facetlously^it wa^ not| 
meant \o be critical. In some Instances, the Isolated "top*down" planning 
approach is apprc»prlate; however, in tills report,-, it didn't hapj^eh that way. 

By "top-down" H is i^ipiied that the planning is done at a highe^ l^vel ii^ <^ 

■ ' ^ ' ' ■ 

^ an organisation and handed down'^to the subordinas^ units tp Implement without 

' . ■■■ ['■ ' / . ■ '.'^ ■ " ■ . ■ ... . 

theif ln\t^lvement in planning. „ 'V * 

This paper will deal with the events vhich led to a n^^ for\ sotQe ' 
extreme problem- solving measures in tl^e Richmond (yirglnla)^^Public^*S^ ^ 

Hitscriptions of the planning strategies which havc^evblved since 1973. 
AtNe -.later time/ the material outlined in .this paper will, become' the basis 

for Sv case study of the effects of the planning stratejgies In Richmond In ^ 

. » • ^ /T" - / ' r 

solving school problems « No attempt wiil be' made t6«'^,resaLt findings^ 

• ■ ■ V ■ • > • . . . ^ • . - . ' 

r . " J % f ^ 

conftlu9i9n8 or recommendations st this time, With the ejifception.of some 
Vobvious^ results. ^ . : . o 

t Setting^ V 

•• ■ ■■ ■ . , ,. 

Richmond,' Vlrgln.l«r, Is an historical city. Records of the sitie go- 

■• .V ' / ' ' '' . n ' ■ • ^ 

back to the time of- th«r Jajnestown Settlei^i^nt X16Q7) when^t^was an Indian 
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iti ItUZjLnd iecame "a thriving trading 
lamsburg was threatened li^ 1779, dunng^ 
s j^fferspn moved the capital to. Richmond. 



.yillag^. It m organlz 
fio0t. IWot. th^ statfe capital- 
«ie Revolutionary War ,*iGovemor 
It has. remained the State Capital slnc€| theQ^^^ well as being the Cain.tai 



3 / 
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: bf the Ctefederacy:^url^ Civile War.' 

• Mchmo^ Piibiic School System dates bick to 1876 

axid in spite 'W^tfife conser^ attributed to the cityo and state, ^he^^ 

'c^±z&iB have take n pride in their ecbodl o and -4Mt ve Su p ported f h pm welL. 

the^ev^jits of the late I960' s and edrly 70's had a major litxpact'on 

; the public school system. Thr^e changes of supertiitendents in the past 

decade (which ^blroxightr-thrfe reorganizations) , court-ordered desegregation 

plans, coux^t-ordered^-apnexaitibrir;/ court suit seeking cdnsolidation of the 

. ' . ■ ■ / " J' . ■ : 

metropolita^i j^chpo! syatews^ etc. , brought the school systt^ .to a low ebb* , 

■ ' ■■ \ % . . • / • . 

Desegregatldq i; • The 'Richmond Public 'Schpois were desegi?eg^ated 
- . ^' J^--- ^-^ o."' . . ^ • / ■ 

incrementally beglrihii^gf in I960.' Racial' compositJ^on of the schools at that 

time was A5 percent vi>iacK and 55 percent -white.'. ;:Cit population was 42 .p*^" 

cent black and 58 percent white. V '\ , 

* . Following the culllapse of the "Massive-^ft^istanc^," a State/strategy 

to avoid desegregation, in 1959, suit was f0^d (ixi U**^ District Court- on 

behalf of three l>lack students./ In Septembfr, 19pO, two of th^ three were 

assigned to the all-white Chandler Junior Bigh School. This was the first 

breach for ^Segregation. Although there|.wa8 hostility an<^p*p^osition, the 7 

' f. / 
istrat/ions as 

experience elaewhere. Basedr on a freedom of choice policy j approved by * 
the U.S. Dis^^ct Court, an a'jttempt was made to desegregatefthe !!schooler ^ 
through natural processes; however, results t^ere sjjbw in domj^ng. • 

A (court-ord^rea interim plan which called foKdesegi/egation.in the 
secoQj^ry schools was put into effect, in September, ISTOt, without t& ^ 



t Xj^ol^^ crossrtovn busing;.^- ' Tfee full dfesegregat ion plan, caUed*^ 



0 

1 



^lan Itl," vas qrdecM by' the U.S.* l>istr±ct Coutt to be implemented in 
J ^/ ^ptenber, i971^ Plan III called ^school-paitings, satellite zones, 
^. '^^^ ^ , . Vross-tcaitt-bjM of approximately 2i*,000^ s^dents and the desegitegatlon 
y "of schoolfi^ at all levels. Prior to this time.^ Ricbmotid Public Schools 
' ^' ' did not have a transportation syst«ii for regular -Jcity students. 

*^ ^ » " - • • ' ^' ■ . ■ . ' 

• ^ " Annexation and attempt at consolidation . Preceding Jhe court- 

• , ' . ■ • ^' . ^ 

-~ * ordered desegregation decreeis in 100 and 1971^ tlie City of Jlithmond was 

' " . 1 ^ ' ■ f^'- ' ^ ' ' \ - ■ - J. • . ^ , , 

^ ' • \ ^awarcited 23 square mileg of territoW and approximately 47,000 people (mo$tly 

' Vhite) from th^ adjoining ^unty of {]hesterfleld by an annexation cou^rt, 
effective Januarys 1, 1970. This aqtMn,.plus an itos^ccessful attempt by 
jthj? Rich^nd Schoo]). Board in 1971 to consolidate the,cit>'s school system 
through- the courts with the systems of twtx; adjoining counti«5 to form a 
me^lippolitan school s^STtem of over 100,000^ students, compouiided the Impact 
of the desegregation orders. Much bitteifness- was^^neratgd as tf result o| 
the annexation, consolidatidp ^and desegregation acfions; by thf courts, alj^ „ 
within a period of two (2) years. / \- J ,, 

7^ In thfe wake of these* disruptive ^events of the lat?/e 60'? and early ; 

r ' 70*s, Student achievement test scores declined, enrollment decl^lned, teacher .. ^ 
' '■ . ' perfotiliance and moVale declined as evidenced by an increasing turnover rate, . . 

> ^ . ; . ■ - ■ ,■■'/">.. ^ 

and student behavior problem^ increased, not only in number but in degree >s^. 
of violence within the schools. " - v 

^ A (jtiiange of superintendents in the suqpier of 1972 brought «ew 

resolve to turn things around An external consultidjjfagencj^'^s hired to^ 
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^JL i conduct Study and make>. re commendations fori reorganizatipn. * The restilt was 

' ■ . ^ ■ ' ' ' r , . ■ .. 

*a change from th»-4entralized organizational pattern to a decentralized , 

^ ' pattern coi^istlng of three /area admiiristrators and .staff s in addition to ttjp 

^ ^ |i super int^Eende^t * 8 office and staff. The reojganlzation was, Implemented 4^ the 



^bf 1973. "jhc decline of the schools' enrollmjent and the city's / 

population, was not anticipated at that time^ therefore the solution to many 

# " '■■ ' — • . • ., • ... , " . ; 

of, the internal problems of the school system. seeised to be to put top 
administrators with staffs out closer to the schools and commmitWa. ' 

' Early in the fall ot 19^3, 'thfe st^in^e^dent (Dr. Thomas C. Little) 
or^^i^d a SerieW retreats for centyl of f i^dminis'tratorsi^su^ervisoTa 
and principals to orient them fully to the new organization and policies as 
'^11 48 to discuss issues, problems and needs 'facing^ the school System in . 



Its.- troubled state. 



' .These rjrtreats marked 'the beginning of the massive pl^lAg project 
w^ich followed. vUrj^er the- direction of the newly appointed .Associate 
^perintendent for ?ducatioiyil Services (Dr. Richard C. Hunter) and his. 
Educational Servic,es Cabinet, a massive "participatory" planning process 
Vas designed - sometimes called a, "collalioratiWJ-pEpcess.. The basis for 
^the plannirlg activities was \d be the needs wl ich were Identified at the 

retreats. ^- \. * l • 

' . ■ * * • ^ ^ ■■ . . ^ 

Need identification process . Evenj. though the retreats provided 'an- 

eadiaustive list of -n^eds, it was decided that it would be desirable ^to* seek 

input from sources other than the administrators and superviso:^ ^ - ' ' 

strengthen the validity of the ne^ identif ication>roces^ Specific 

•groups - teacher, parent, stifle^, PTA, and \)ther ancillary staff groups - 

were asked to submi't their 'ideas. Formal meetings as well as informal " 

- "co^e klatches" were held throughout the city by t*e school-coimnunity 

■ . ' ■ \ ■ ' . ■ ' ■ 

coordinators to discuss ithe schools problems. 

As the need identification^ process unfoHed, there appeared to be 

gome* dupU^^tloa^of suggested ideas. TM.S tended to chance the validity of 

certain dtW, W^cularly thqse reg^ving nomination by several groups or^" 



individuals, yiie repetltio^*alao i^idicated that moM of the educatioMl 



needs Jiad been identified. * : . * - 

Of course r the piirpose of the needls identification process was to 
provide naterlal for plannit^g program improvements to felimlnate the needs* * 
•rfie question ot "IJiat to do ,nextZ". begged an answer. 



Planning strategies. The development of the educational, planning 

> — ^ y~ . 

^:apablllty of the Richmond Public Schools can be better undejrstood if 
vl^ed in two (2) stages. Probably a more appropriate word woul^ be 
"evAuatlon" than "development" ^because the skills of planning^ enetged 



throughout the system. 
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Stage I, described' below, wa^ known as the "Educajtl^n^l Services 
Priority Planning. Program" or "ESP3" a^d was based almost entSreJtj^ oil a 
participatory planning strategy . "Partlp±patory planninBl' in •^dv<iai;ion has 
been described as "involving citizen participation, along with school 
personnel* in an educational planning process which ^eeks to develop group 
consensus on needs, goals^and objectives and sti^tegies for program 
.iiiq>roviment." (Stromquist and Johnson, 76.) Stage I of the Richmond 1 
experience adhered t(fthis concept. 

Stage II of the devel.opme^Ltaf a planning capability w^s a more 

\ 

formalized appnach and is .considered> in this paper as haying begun with 

the formation of a department of planning and development. A description 

s department foUows^he- section on Stage I. *. 



STAGE I 



: THE EDUCATIONAL SERVICES PRIORITY PLANNING PROGRAM (ESP^) 

'^i/^,; « ^ Once 1^^' Ix^tlal need Identification process had been^ completed, 
it became evident that some sort of systematic planning was necessary if 
efficl^ent resolution of the needs Was to be realizfed. ^ The Associate 
Superintendenl^f or; Educational Services (Dr; ^lUhard C. Hunter) and his 
Cabinet ^developed a design which followed the usual steps in program 
planning: ^Identify Needs; Set Priorities; Develop Goals and Objectives; 

'Plan, Implement, and ^v^uate Programs; and, )k)dify Program on Bases 6^ 

- / ' . - r 

Valuation. The plan became known as V'ESP^*' which stood for "The , 

• ' , . •* « 

Educational Services Priority planning fjogram." 

Setting priorities . The identifieid heeds were listed and* 
distributed to each Cabinet member with instructiohs to rank individually 
each item after consultation with hid Immediate staff. Individuals were 
then asked to furiksh sufficient copies for all Cabinet members of their 
rankings. •> 

The individ^l rankings were summarized and V^Kduced to .transparencies / 
and used to asiiis^ If identifying l^ommon rankings anci overall' group priorities. 



1.. ' 



Every ^tem was thecn?ated jointly by the Cabinet. Items marked 1 denoted 

' • C ^^^^^^^ V . - 

, )the highest rating, 2 next, and 3 the lowest priority! / ^ " 

Grouping by categories . When all .items had been given priority 
ratings, they were grouped into six (6) .categories: (1) Staff Development; 
(2) Planning and Evaluation; (3) School-Community Relations; (4) Utilization 
of Physical and Human Resources; (5) Instructional Program Development; and, 
(6) Procedureft" and Guidelines.^ A task force each respective category 
was to be appointed to work as assigned. < , 



" . . ■ .■ ' ,• . . 7 

Task force goals and objectives . An Important part of the process 



' «va8 to provide eaph task force with specific instructions on each- task to 

be accGtapllshed*. A team was appointed by the Cabinet to write individual 

goals and objectives oft ^1 specified needs, ^ example is given In ^ 

Appendix, A to illustrate tW direction given the task force members. Aliso, 

> ^ a handbook was developed, for each task force which incl^uded: 

^ ' 1*. ' Members' names ^ 

% * - 2'. "Introductory statement • ^ 

^ ^ ^3.' Flow chart 'Of the planning process, 

.4. Guidelines for the respective task forces 

* , ^ 5. Objectives to be accomplished - 

. *- 6. Time-table ^.fbr r)eporting ' ^ • ^ ^ 

\ 7. ^leporting procedures and forms 

. ' * 8. Bibliography of recommended references 

• . . ' , . , ■ r ' . ■ ' '. 

When the task forces were appointed, they had specific directicms and 

could go immediately to the tasks without having to stop and'^onder what 

• they were supposed to do. ..-^^ ' 

The^ Task Forces . 

• / ■ ' . . ^ - ■ ■ 

Six individual planning task forces were established. They . 

included: staff development, planning and evaluation, schoo]>commuliity 

• relations, utilization of physical and human resources,* instructional 

program development, and procedures and* guidelines. Each task 'force was 
* • , 

subdivided into two committees: worl^ng and advisory. 

Working committgiag^ The working committees were expected to performtj| 

most writing and program develoi^nen^ fqr each task force. They, out of 

^'iecesA^y, met at prolonged sessions, sometimes expending three or four 

hours per day for several successive days. Individuals assig ned to these 

^ 

, comn^tees were aM^ to spend that' amount of time . Numerically, this 

group was small, possibly five^r six people in all. AIX plans developed 
by the working committees had tosbe approved by their Tespective advisory 
cODoittetBS before submission to the Cabinet. ' ^ ^ * 

ERIC / > ' . 9 ^ 



Advisory committees > TJij^iiadvlsory. conpnlttees were much larger than 

the working committees, ^cj^osltt&n of these committees was approximately 

40 persons per- task force^>*tilch .typically Included the following membership: 

-6 teachers;f\ v ' . • 

, 16 parenl^;:' ^ ^ " . 

6 studentif/V X - * ' 

3 prlnclp^liirf vice-prlnclpals ' ' 

.5 other administrators/ supervisors; counselors, psychologists j 
, £^nd^^oclal workers 

4 .noi#-cjBrtlf led personnel 

■ , ■ - - ■ • „ . : 

The primary role o£ the a^vlsoty committees was to evaluate all plans 
developed by the wotklng Committees. Meetings wer 6 brief and utlllz^ a 
critique format. The committees met jointly on-a bi-weekly or monthly 
basis for one or two hours ^ the evening to facilitate maximum participation. 

The advisory commlrtee members were expected to keep"^elr various 
constituents Infon^B^egardlng the planning status. aqd. In turn, supply 
their colleagnes* reactions to the proposed program designs. 

Stamdards of Quality Council . At virtually the same time needs were 
beings Identified by; t^e Cabinet, the Superintendent of Schools and the 

' ^ *; _ 

Richmond School Board appointed membership. for the 1973-74 "Standards 
Quality Planning Council" (hereafter referred to as the Council). 

^^r/ . ^ ^ ' \ . V. ^ • - • r 

Thls'body grew out of the statutes enacted by the General Assembly 

' i ' ■ ' . ' ■ " . . 

. ■* 

of the Commonwealth pf Virginia to guide local school division planning . * 
for Improved educational quality. The purpose of the Council was to advise 
the School Board of the status of, Richmond Public Schools In relation 'to 
the Cpmmonwealth of Virginians Standards of Quality 'for local ischpol^l^ 

- ■ - 'r ^ " ' ' . ' 

' dlvislbns* Fufther explanation is Included l^ter. ^ « 

7 

The Council had a dlvffse membership li)cludlng students, p^qnts. 
School Board membez^', and division administrators. In order to benefit from 
this diversity,. the Cabinet desired to/ involve the^Stemlacds of QuaJLlty 

• - ' : ' l' ' ' . ' y 

Council in the planning process.^ 10 ^ 




t. The organizational chatt entitled, "Richmond Public Schools 



Ediicational Services Priorttv.Plannlngi, Program Organizational dharti" 

shoim on the next page, indicates this ro^e. Conceptually,' a^lan 

approved by the Cabinet vpuld be examined iby the Council before Implementa- 

tion yaa reconnended to'^he Superintendent or the School Board. . " " 

1 /- • 

It va&- determined that the Council would continue to consider the 

Identified educational needs whil€npnr 'suing their primary responsibilities 

of monitoring the district's progrj^ss in meeting state qual/ty standards^ 

Needs identified by^the Council via this process were turned over to the 

Cabinet for goal and objective development and appl!i:opriate itask force 

assigiment. 

The ^Cabinet served as a clearinghouse for the large voltmie of 
propdfials and studies which, flowed iErom the six: (6) task forces. Members 
of the Cabinet also served as co-chairmen of the task forces. The dual 

' \ * • ' ' ^ 

roles' facilit^ed communication andv appropriate planning of the various 
ESp3 activities. / 

All proposed^lahs '^d^elojSed hy the individual task f orces were 
submitted directly to the^binet for review and approval. Hearings i^ere 
held to which the public was invited. Those yla^ which were* approved 
were then sent to the Standards of Quality Council for their consideration. 

ESP3 Summarized ' ' , 

> In retrospect, the work which was done during the two and one-half 

' .* • ■ 

year period of ESP^ activities was invaluable to the effort to turn the< 

a 

school system around. Over 1,000 people - students, teachers, admlnisnrators 
supervisors, parents, citizens - were actively involved at some time during 
the perlocl. The «f f ects of ESP^ can still be seen in the programs which were 
actually Implflpnted; the knowl^edge and. capabilities for planning which vera 



* . ■ • - 



Program Planning V. ^ s 9 

Goal Statement , ^ V ^ ^ ' - ^ 



1 

'v '*f • ^ . * 



Tl>'e goal qf staff de>;^lopment activities relating tp program 
planning is .to- develop prihcipil^s ' abilities to \pF4n. by utiliz- 
ing a'mbd.el,Vincorpqta*ttng.rne|id8Kasj3£S8ment:l9nd the Mevelt>pment 
o^jgoals *«rid 'object lyes fpVlow6^/b^^ pfannlng^, Implementar 

tion, . evaluation^ and mo'atficatloh, ^ * 

■ ■ • ■ . ■ • ■ - V * ' '■ ' V . • ; • • • . ' 

♦ v 1.141' Gbnducting -Needs- Assessment * . 




Specif Ig;, Objectives: > v . ; 

1.141jL* To-dieVelop axt understanding of t^'e procedures 
of needs apsessment. V 

- - \ 

J.,1412 To dei>elop competence to conduct needs^assess- ' 
. ment vfithin their schools. 



\ 



r 



. ^* ^ 1.14? J)eveloping School Goals and Objectives 

\^ Specific Objectives: ^ * / ^ 

^ 1,1421 To develop skills ^required to\write op«ationally 

\ . ' stated school goals and product objectives based 

' ' ^ Upon results of needs assessment. ^ 

V 1.1422 To develop skills required to prioritize goals 
, ^. and objectives. 

1.143 P.a;qj^ram Planning ' • 
Spec if ic 3&f(^c t Ives : 

1.1431'^jffou4evelop ai> understanding of the process of/ 
^?^6gram development. 

1.1432 To develop abilities needed to plan programs for 
attainxnent of school goals and objectives. 

1.144 Program Implementation 
Specific Objectives: 

1.1441 To develop skills needed to specify operationally 
stated prqgess objectives necessary for program 
implementation. 

1.1442 To develop skilla needed to plan monitoring systeoif 

that can be utilized tQ determine if process 
objectives, are being implemented as planned. 



25 
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.Mcaw wic scmou mami sERvps prmrih plmuhc PMGMiipaKiziiiioiiAL cmiit 

■ ^ - , - / 



. I, 
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^developed; and, the many personal relati^ships which resulted f rom'^e . 
"mee^ngs. It was Interesting to^i;iote that the Richmond Chain|)er-of 
Commerce tl^e higli^st contingent In a number of the meetings,, outside , * 
of the school personnel* - 




TIA ESP^ actlvltld^, outlined above, extended over the years|| 
1973-747-^4-75,, and through the fall'of 1975-76/ A rather high level 



' L 



of Interest was maintained over the two-year period; however. In the fall 



of 1975 the project began to 

* » * 

As expressed earllet 



wind doWn. 



In the paper ,1[^e ESP^ program adhered^o 



the usual^eslgn of participatory planning. Som^-^ the characteristics 
which could be identified in the process were: 



.1. the process' provided a vehicle for comprehensive participation 
by various types of individuals in a group process, where 
diverse points of view ^ould be expressed while working toward 
" a consensus. 

2. It was a p^rOblem- solving process where the problem could be. * 
^ addtessed in a rational, logical, analytical and systematic 

manner - step by step. - 

. . / V • ■ ' ■ ■ • ■ ■ - 

3^ It\9Qs an educational process. Participants learned as they 
, worked. ' , ; 

4. It was a^ political p*rocess. In the consensus building process, 
many times" priorities were determined and ^recoomendations were 
'made which led to allocation of resources or 4ecisions of who 
gets what and why. ^ 

5. It was a communication process which informed and provided 
' - feedback on actions taken. 

.6. It was a change process which flowed naturtlly into a "manage- 
ment by objectives" plan. * 

• . ■ ■ 

7. It became a continuous process with periodic updating of the 
plans. 

— ■ A / 

8. It allowed for research findings to be integrated into the 
^^^^ process. ^ 

At the tliiAe the process was used in Richmond, it seemed to be the best 

approach. In retrospect, it still seems to have been a wise decision. The 



CTOstances called for a major^ef f ort. 




.A 



ELOPMENT OF THE PLANNING CAPABILITIES ^ 



ipact of t^he ESP^ ej^rience^ beSaae a major factor in the 
d^velo^ent c^^tK^ planning capabilities of personnel t;Jiroughout the 



^ school system. , / - ^ 

The ESP3^ project was thoroughly documented; therefore, a reconstruc- 



tion 6t the eventf^ fs fairly simple.; Beginnfng^ith the iiiiQ(.al. ^ ^ 
identification of approximately 200 needs, there were a number of item^ 
which called for "plauning-type" activities. Some examples of these 
identified planning needs were: . 

■ ■ \ \ 

1. Ne^ to deverop a cadre of evaluators in system 

2. Need "fo develop procedures (model) for program develtoment 

3. Need t^ determine goals fo^ Richmond Public Schools 

■' ■ ■ ^" ^ ^ ■ * 

4s4 Need to develop models for planning , , . 

* ■ ' tb. * , . ■ • ' 

* t 5- Ved to increase staffs', parents', iind students' involvement 
1 . ia decision-making, "^planning, ietc. / 

6. Need more basic information , - ^ • 

7. Need building-use sUrvey 



8. Need to improve budget preparatJ^ procedures . 

9. ' Need to develop criterion referenced tests 
10. Need to evaluate current programs 



The ESP^. Planning and Evaluatidn Task Foifce was given specific otijec^^es 
tb^ accomplish ^hich flowed from these types of identified heeds. For the 

• V ■ ■ ^ 

most part, their work centered on dev^lppif^^^^dels as well as plans and 
procedures to^ccomplish the objectiy^. 

The Planning an^ Evaluation Task J^orcev^ft««i^ted lry^nthe Department 
of Research, conducted a series of #taff development sessions in the 
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spring, ,1974, fdr <eentral office administrators and supervisors, and 



'I. 



pirliiclpals and, assistant princi]>a^s . Also included in the training 
sessions were the curriculum specialists, a newly created position in 
each school t^o give close support ta thh t:eachers in Improvement of \w 
instruction. They also became the chief planners in each scnopl^ 

* Impact of ||^^^ ^ Staij^dayds of Quality , Concurrently,* the State "J" 
mandated Standards oT Quality were haying their effect. ^The Standards of 
Quality . atod'> Objectives were .first established by the State Board of ' 
Educatiolk in August, 1971, and were revised an3\enacted by the Virginia' ^ 
General Assembly, effective July 1, 1972. .An item in the section pri* 

/ ■ ' - , " ^ ' ^ . 

Planning and Manageifeent Standards stattfd: . 

The superintendent shall develop the cfpabili'ty,'''' procedures 
and organizational structure to enable the school diviSlon to* 
plan for future needs; and ^ " 

The superintendent shalL involve the com^nity and his 
staff in the preparation of a five-year plan, ^hlch shall be 
updated annually. Such a plan shall be based on a study of 
the extent to which pupils are achieving the. . lobjectives 
formulated by the Board of Education^ and shall b^ designed 
to raise the level of pupil performance. This plan shall 
^ L reviewed and approved by the School Board and submitted /V 

to the^ State Superintendent ^f Pjublic Instruction fbr - 
approval by the Board of Educatloii^ 

•Also, under the section on Individual School Planning and 

Management / the following objective wm stated: 

^The principal shall involvejthe community and his ^ 
stuf in the preparation and implementation of an annual 
school plan, whi^h shall be» corijWstent with the division- 
wide plan and which shall be app^ved by the division 
* superintendent. 



A third dimension of planning requirements In the standards was .tinder the - ^ 

sectlon-^^ -€laggr0om Planning and Management Objectives which required that 

"teachers shall be responsible for humanizing instruction, providing for 
individual differences, lining available instructional materials and othet ^ 

ERIC ' 



°re80urc(?8* effectively, d5isgani^n|~^iparning activities to achieve specific *«, • \ 
objectives, providingp^ favorable psychological environment for learning, . , ' 
and evaluating pupil progress ..A'' ' ^ i 

In 1974 » a aer±ia of staff development sessions vds conducted by 



members of the Department of Reisjaarch to assist admj.nlsttatiors iind \ ^ 
superviao^rs inr fulfilling the requirements. A handbook^as V 

4||developed to assist the Individual school planners in working uf) their " - 
annual school plans. From these. beginnings, each year 'the /^Annual School ' 
Plai^ have become more expertly , done than the previc^us year. Also, 
because each member of the respective facult^^s has been involved to some 
degree in^eveloping ^la/her school's goals, objectives, and strategies, 
the plans are more than a me^e piece of paper. Status reports are 
submitted at th&^end of the year to report on the achievement of objectives 
which were stated the year before. 



V * , * . •» * ST^GE ir' • ^ ♦ 

1 . " . to DEPARTMENT oy pjAmIng AND Development 

■ ,In the report of a gt^dy made in 197$ ^7^^^ extetnal agency of the • 

.■ . ■ ' ' , ■ ' ' '~ ^ 

^or^nlzatlonai structure of the Rlclpnon^ Bubli6«>^chools, one of the ^ 

rWommend&tions was that: new' Department o£ Planning and Development 

•should be inltlartBdvI', The rel)art further stated that this new departmenti^ 

was conceded toJdev^tjp and impleni^nt a formal planning prpgram^ and that 

the f unctioXal^TBO j^Qs ^should ^ include t^e followingj/^ 

X. Long-range" Administrative planning • ^ { 

A* «• ' ■ , . . - * 

2. Program planning and budgeting system ' < 



3. Manageiiait information services , ' ■ 

• ' ' ' . ' ' ... ■ 

Research *^ includ^jig basic (in conjunction with colleges and 
universities) , 'applied aijd operational 

5. Expanded program evaluation 

\ 



6. Coordination of federal programs 



Stich a Vlepaptment .was not established immediately > in spite of • the obviouf 



need« The delay proved tg be a wise decisi^dn on the part of °tne ^ 
administration, for t wo (2^^eas ons: . 

1* The ES^^ participatory planning process changed altitudes and 
pei^spectlves of people (both school and community) to the 
point o^acceptlng the potion of planning' for the future. 

2« Sufficient skills and expertise was not available for formal 
planning by incumbent perscHwel. Jluch ha?;! to l>e learned. 



On February 1» 1976/ the fouxj^ change in , superintendents in less 
than a decade orccurred. Dr . Richard C. Hunter » the fermer Assoc^late 
Superintendent for Edubational Services whb guided the ESP^ planning 
activities^ as well as other pldimin^ functions » became superintendent. The 
reorganization of the central office which came in July^ \1976« included a 
fliajor department to be called » "Dep'artment of Planning ^apd Development." 



- . The'* initial coiweSpt ,of. the- department as recoflnnended ifi the 19T5 - 
\ ' . ^ ^ • . ^' . : • :. . K . •:' 

Study vas followed; however, some changes In emphasis were made. Ch^rt 

Ko.^2 on the next, page outlines the* specific functions which the department 

was to prepare * to assume. Notmly was efficiency expected to impirove by 

■ ' * - . '- ' -' • ' ' •' • ' " 

« bringing the various functions together -and cutting down on duplication, 
:<btft the ''data, and InfozpatlodN^ generated 'from the various repoi'ts, pt^gram 
planning and budgeting, group testing;, etc., fo^ed the basis for a 
comprehensive Mas^agement Info'^voatlon System for decision-making apd iJong- 
range planning. The director ri^ported to the superintendent in the 
initial reorganization. . 




utting It All Together 



The ratiot&le for bringing the various Junctions together in one 

.9 

• . * • 

department was to be able to interface them in developing the total planning 
function within the school systemV The major fijj^ctlons which were brought 
into the Department of Planning and Development were formerly located as 
*^ follows: ' ^ , • 





Functlwi 


Former ^Location 


1. 


Accreditation 


Instruction o \ 




•Budget Preparation 


General Administration 


3/ 


Data Processing 

0 


General Administration 


4. 


Evaluation 


Research 


5. 


Management Inf^rWtion 


Research 


6. 


Program Planning 




.7., 


Research / 


Research 




Testing, GroQp 


Pupil Personfiel Services 



As the mend>eta of the new department set to work on developing the functions 
assigned to, thenf} an overall design was mapped out and departmental 
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Department" OF i^l^ing and development 



FUNNING AND EVALUATION 
SECTION 



1. Educational Planning 

^ l.X^ Sunmatlve evaluation 
1,2 Group testing 
1^,3 Educational planning * 
l.A Support dchool leyel 
planning 

2. Research 

2.2 Conduct and /or 
coordinate research 
activities within the 
scope of the planning 
prQcess - 

\ - . . 

2.3 Coordinate research 

conducted by college 
And university 
• personnel 

3. Prof^ran Development 

4. * Accreditation 

4.1 State 

4.^. Southern Association 



A. 



MANAGEMENT INFORMATION 
AND ANALYSIS SECTION 



Data-based Information 
System ^ 

1 . 1 Collect , analyze , 

^ Interpret and report 
on schools data 

1.2 Collect, analyze, 
Interpret and report 
on coanunlty data 

1.3 Develop and maintain 
efficient information 
storage and retrieval 
systems 

1.4 Develop appropriate 
. reports of manage* 

ment information for 
regular and special 
distribution as needed 



fiscal planning 

SECTION ■ 



Collect,^ analyze, 
interpret and re- 
port on fistal 
data 



2. Develop and* maintain 
program budget 
integrated With ' 
planning process 

3« Prepare function/ ^ 
object budgets as 
needed 

4.*' LongTrange planning 



2. Utilization of Facilities 

* ■ 

3. Coordination of Reports 

3.1 Coordinate all reports, 

response to questionnaires ^ 
etc. ^ requested of the 
division 



3.2 Verify uniformity of 
information being 
reported 
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ORCANIZATICWAL ^TRUCTUFE 
EEPARTMENT OF PIANNlKG AND 
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SENIOR CtEI3C*ST£.N0GllA|^liiIi 



/issiST/ii;r DifscxR for- 
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ASSISTAOT 



EVALUATICl 


^ SPECIALIST 






SCI 

— 'I "1 


1 




} 






ni; I EVALUATICV SPECIALIST 


t 


8 


. COM! 






• / 








jnO'JP TEST 


IN'G SPECIALIST 




SENIOR CLERK TYPIST 




R 


















i 








RESSARQl ASSISTANT- 




CI£RK TYPIST II 
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cdfetailttee9 were created to wof^k out . strategies and proof dares' for bringing 

their work together; f <^ - ' * • * ^ 

* * . ' .1 * "* . 

To guic^e the development of the department^ the fallowing mission 

statement and* goals were formulated: * k , ^ ' 

Mission ^ > ; 

The primary mission of this department Is to provide .leadership 
^ ' ;and stippjt>rt to the ac^mipistratlVe dec^^on-makers In planning > 
ai^d developing instructlpnal programs, administrative and^ 
^ operational functions aiid accountability proc^du^ecr. 

. \ - . • ■ ■ : 

Goals 

1. To foster effective planning, evaluation, development and 
* related practices throughout, the system. 

2. To< develop and maintain long-range planning at the 'system 
level. ' 

3. To develbp and maintain a basic management information and 
analysis capability. 



\ 4. To foster basic research activities as appropriate for the 

^ "School system. \ ^ 

5. To coordinate planning of programs and resources. 

6. To provide staff development support in planning and.- 
^ development functions. ^ 

• ^ ■ 

During the intervening period - from 1976 to the present writing in 

1978 - much. has been done by the "P&b" Department in attempting to fulfill 

its mission. This paper does not propose to reports on the level of its 

succ^(S ox effectiveness; however, a subsequent case study will attempt to 

analyze ^the Impact which the planning strategies hav^ had in the solution 

of some of the school problems. 

■■^ " ■ 

SOMMARY 

The concept of planning and development has become a "way of life" 
in the Rlcfamotid School System, primarily through the evolution of the 
processes" described iif this paper. The systematic and analytical technique 



.... \ - "... . , " . . ^ , - ^ .20. 

^ ' ... ' " • ' ■ '■ • - . • 

pf^^atmlng are acceptedT ^^neirally,^ as the. wa:y thaf problems "should" be^ 

irpived. Sometimes factors 'infervene^hat prevent the carryingvout of ' the 

full proems t^eig.,W>ressur e of time, political' pressures, cJO^lic^ of. 

op1.nions» ^tc»; hoAever, th^Jsasic notlfex)f-de:termitiing: goals and' 

. • • ; . . _ ' . . - - ^ . , .• ' " "' \ , 

objectives, program plans and implementation strategies v^th subsequent 

evaluations ' and feedback is well e8ta})lished/ ^ 

' increasingly sophisticated techniques are being develqped^tb^. 

at^tomated data analy|||^ and various uses of the computer, in addition to ' 

the ^standard 8tudeirbs;^^i^]nnatio system, scheduling and- reposing, 

personnel data records, and finance accduntin^ systems. Some of thes^e 

are: computerized instructional management systems, j^st data i^em analysis 

•• • • ' • , ' 

longitudinal and comparative teist data analysis, automated spot mapping 
using the Dual Independent Map Encoding (DI^) system, computerized 

membership projections, and various management information reports. 

fl * 

The underlying' attitude of the current Administration and School 
Board in Richmond is that they cannot affort to let things "work themselves 
out" but that planning skills and techniques based 'upon solid data^nd 
information must be developed to improve the schools and prepare them 
to educate children for the future. The current^uperintendent and 
School Board are committed to this approach and are providing the leader- 
ship in developing this capability. 



. . ^ ' ^ ' . 

«* . . ' - 

. ^- . • * ' ^ * • ^- ^ 

. Program Planning V, ^ # 

Goal Statement , * * \ ^ .> * ^ 

^ Tl>'e goal qf staff de\;telopment activities relating tp program 

'planning is .to- develop principalis' abilities to \pFin. by utiliz- 
ing a'mod.el.Vincorpqta'ttng.rne|pd8Kasj3£S8ment:l9n<f the Mevelt)pment 
i/ ' . . '\- o^jgoals *«rid'obj^ctiyes fpVlow6^/b^l program pfannlng^, tmplementar 

- ' tion. evaluation^ and modification, ^ * 

\ '\ l,L4r dbnducting Needs Assessment * . 




1 



Specific Objectives: 



\ 



^ . 1.14tjL- To-dieVelpp oh understanding of t^'e procedures 
^ ^ f V " of needs apsessment. \^ ^ 

; * ■ J.. 1412 To dei>eIop competence to conduct needs« assess- 
, ment within their schools. 

. ^* ^ 1.14? -Developing School Goals and Objectives 

\ . ■ . 

Specific Objectives: ^ ^ 



^ 1.1421 To develop skills ^required to\write op«ationaIly 

\ . ' stated school goals and product objectives based 

' ' Upon results of needs assessment. ^ 



V 1.1422 To develop skills required tci^ prioritize goals 

. ^. and objectives. 

1.143 "^P.a;qj^ram Planning 

Spec if ic 3&f(^c t ives : 

l.l431'wi:ou4evelop^ ar]i understanding of the process of / 



^?^6gram development. 

1.1432 To develop abilities needed to plan programs for 
attainment of school goals and objectives. 

1.144 Program Implementation 

Specific Objectives: 

1.1441 To develop skills needed to specify operationally 
stated prqgess objectives necessary for program 
implementation. 

t . * - 

1.1442 To develop skilla needed to plan monitoring systems 

that can be utilized tQ determine if process 
objectives, are being implemented as planned. 
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145. Program Evaluation ^ 
. ' Specific Objectives: ^ 

1.1451 To develop an understanding of the procedures 
involved in designing summative (product) and 
formative (process) type program evaluations. 

1.1452 To develop the ability to collect and analyze 
- ^ product and process data for the purpose of 

' determining th^«tb«it to which product and 
^T>lfDcess 6bject^\>^a^e attained. * 

146 Program Modif^ation ^ ■ ■ y 



Specific Objective: 

J.. 1461 To develop an understanding of how resul.ts of 
Wt the formative evaluations may be used for 



progra 



im modification. 



1 
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